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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



Problem 



The college-bound student of today has a wide range of types and 
sizes of colleges from which to choose. He can choose a university, a 
liberal arts college, a state college, a teacher's college, or a junior 
college. The college he chooses can be very large or very small, urban 
or rural, public or private, secular or nonsecular, coed or non-coed, 
within commuting distance of his home or across the continent. 

The students themselves come from all types of social, economic, 
and cultural backgrounds. Some are from wealthy families, a few from 
poverty-stricken backgrounds. Some are from isolated farms, others from 
large metropolitan and suburban areas. They differ widely on many 
personality variables* Some are relaxed and easy-going, while others 
anxious and tense. Some are very socially adept, others socially inept. 
They differ widely on many factors, such as ability, previous achievement, 
and motivation. 

With such great variance in both colleges and students, it is apparent 
that some colleges must be better than others for some students. The 
problem is— what types of colleges for what types of students? Where 
would a high-ability student from a very low socioeconomic background be 
most successful-attending a small residential liberal arts college or 
commuting to a public junior college? Given three students of equal 

an d from similar backgrounds, one very out-going and socially adept, 
the second introverted and shy, and the third a rebellious non-conformer— 
which should attend a large college and which a small? Which should 
commute and which should go away to college? 

It very obviously does make a difference which type of college a 
student attends. After students get to college, their achievement there 
varies widely at all levels of ability. An estimated 50 per cent of them 
drop out before graduation. Indeed, it is now apparent that the greatest 
loss to society of high-ability young people not trained to their fullest 
potential occurs at the college level. At one time this "dropout loss" 
occurred primarily among able high school students leaving high school 
before graduation. More recently dropout loss was due primarily to the 
large number of able students graduating from high school but not continu- 
ing their education beyond this point. Efforts by society to reduce this 
loss have resulted in high school guidance programs and national programs 
of scholarships and loans to colleger-bound students. These have been 
relatively successful so that now most able young people undertake some form 
of post-high school education. It is now in the colleges where the biggest 
dropout loss is taking place. Information which would help match students 
to colleges which they are likely to find compatible and where they are 
likely to be successful will be useful to both the student and society. 
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Such information was sought in this investigation by examining the 
relationship between a number of background and personality factors and 
both the student's choice of college and his achievement during his 
freshman year at that college. Information about the ability, "high school 
achievement, social, economic, and cultural status, and certain personality 
characteristics was available on all of the Minnesota college-bound 1961 
high school seniors in Minnesota-, 

The personality variables included the results of a short inventory 
dealing with social conformity and social adjustment— two factors wnich 
have been found to be related to academic achievement as well as to the 
decision to attend college. For each student who actually attended 
college in Minnesota, the scholastic record for the first year of his 
college w~rk was obtained. Thus, for this investigation, a great deal 

of information was gathered on an entire state-wide class of college 
students. 

Relatively little is known about the relationship of personality 
characteristics of students either to actual grades received in college or 
to whether or not the student drops out. Certain socioeconomic and cultural 
ackground factors have been found to be related to achievement in certain 
co eges and not in others. In this study it was possible to investigate 
these relationships in all of the different colleges and types of colleges 
in Minnesota. 

The authors realize that in examining academic achievement as measured 

rZ f rades » onl y one fc yP e of successful activity in college is measured. 

While a student may be successful in receiving adequate grades he may or 
may not be successful in many other aspects of college life which may 
influence whether or not he continues in college. In dealing with a 
population of the size studied here, other indices of success were not 
available. Academic achievement was the only criterion studied. In this 
study we examine then, the relationship between various characteristics 
of the student and his academic achievement in a variety of the different 
types of colleges and the college environments. 



Objectives 



This study concerns itself with the success of students in different 
colleges. Its major objectives were: 1) to compare entering- freshman 

students at uifferent colleges and different types of colleges on ability, 
high school achievement, cultural status, economic status, and personality 
factors; 2) to compare, by type of college attended, the academic perform- 
ance of students matched on ability, socioeconomic, and personality factors; 
and 3) to predict college grades by using socioeconomic classification and 
personality indices in conjunction with ability and achievement factors, 

and to ascertain the relative importance of these factors at different types 
of institutions. J 
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Chapter 2 
RELATED RESEARCH 



A plethora of research exists relating college performance to various 
background factors. As early as 1949, we find Garrett summarizing publications 
relating college achievement to high school grades and scholastic aptitude and 
achievement test scores (Garrett, 1949). 

In the 10 to 20 years elapsing since that early summary and their attend- 
• ant long bibliographies, it is safe to say that literally hundreds of articles 
have been published dealing with college performance, its precedents, and its 
concomitants. In reviewing "related research" it has been necessary for the 
authors to select out of the numerous available studies those that have most 
relevance to the major objectives the authors set for themselves. These 
objectives, repeated from the introduction, are; 

1. To compare entering freshman students at different colleges and 
different types of colleges on ability, high school achievement, 
cultural status, economic status, and personality factors; 

2. To compare, by type of college attended, the academic performance 
of students matched on ability, socioeconomic, and personality 
factors; and 

3. To predict college grades by using socioeconomic classifica- 
tion and personality indices in conjunction with ability and 
achievement factors, and to ascertain the relative importance 
of these factors at different types of institutions. 

Thus, studies relevant to the current study will be mostly large-scale 
studies, preferably across several institutions, which involve a host of 
factors relating to selection of college and to academic performance after 
getting there. However, as the current study stresses as well the relation- 
ship of personality variables to college performance, a number of studies will 
be cited which are based on single institutions. Again the authors caution 
that academic achievement, as measured by grades, is the chief criterion used 
in their study. The study of the future may well address itself to multiple 
criteria of college performance as well as to multiple antecedents in the 
prediction domain. 

The tone for the more complex and sophisticated study of colleges, of the 
entering- col lege student, of his subsequent performance, and of the interaction 
of students with their college environment received comprehensive treatment 
in the volume, The American College - edited by Sanford (Sanford, 1962). In 
setting the tone of this volume, Sanford in Chapter 1 poses higher education as 
a social problem. From an early study of Wedge's in 1958, he cites that there 
are 'types" of students on campus - the intellectual, the athletic, the vocation- 
ally oriented, and the mixed group which appears composed of intellectually 
competent students who are not deeply committed to anything. It appears that 
the "entering" freshmen are an "input" variable to the college environment and 
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that their basic attitudes and values do not change much. Indeed, four years 
of college may make students more like one another, according to Jacobs in 1957, 

In Chapter 2, Sanford discusses higher education as a field of study, 
stating that the major task of educational research is to discover and demon** 
strate how students change in desired ways according to whatever theory of 
change a given college operates under. One of the three key elements in this 
process is the resistance to change." It is the characteristics of entering 
college students to all colleges across an entire state and how these char- 
acteristics relate to academic performance across individual colleges and 
across types of colleges that the current study addresses itself. 

The title of the current research is "What Type of College for What Type 
of Student?" Sanford, in setting the tone of The American College „ in Chapter 
2, is liberal in his use of the word "type" in referring to colleges. He says, 
"There are various general characteristics that have not so far been considered 
education (technical, liberal, so forth), level of training offered, 
control (public and private), type of student body (men, women, or 
both) , religious affiliation, geographical position, and size of city in which 
located. Since these characteristics are easily determined, and since colleges 
differ very markedly with respect to them, they have an important role in 
natural experimentation, referred to earlier." He says further, "Different 
institutions attract or select or develop different types of students. The 
general policies and practices of a given institution will have to be based on 
what all students have in common and if the policies and practices are 
appropriate they will take into account those common features that distinguish 
these students from those entering other institutions." Of the students he 
says, "It follows, therefore, that our psychology and sociology of development 
in college will have to include significant and emperically demonstrated 
&yP olo fi£ e ,fl of students ... We may assign individuals to type membership 
when we observe in them the specified qualities and amounts and relationships* 
But it should be noted the student is not the type and that it is not quite 
correct to say that the student belongs to the type either; the type is the set 
related variables; ..." He continues, ". . , forces from outside are 
likely to be important. For one thing, the student's parents are very much in 
the picture. Of course, the student has already incorporated many parental 
influences into his personality, but these influences are very much alive, and 
parental hopes, expectations, and values are continually brought to bear. Much 
the same can be said for the home community. The attitudes and values that the 
student has acquired, by virtue of his social class and cultural background, are 
reinforced when he returns home or communicates ™ith friends who remain there." 

In Chapter 3 of The Ame rican Colleg e, written by Riesman and Jencks, the 
authors under the title, "The Viability of the American College” trace briefly 
the forces that have lead to the founding of colleges. It is clear that the 
aims of the various colleges reflect the value systems of large ethnic and/or 
economic groups. In turn, these aims can be said to cater to the value systems 
of large groups of students who "choose" a given college or who "are selected" 
y a given college because of the seen compatability of the college aims and 
personal goals. Colleges having a clear-cut religious affiliation furnish the 
best example of the selection of college because of compatability of college 
aims and personal goals; however, a similar kind of "selection" is also apparent 
for otheL social and economic reasons. The current research, then, shall 
attempt to assess all the colleges within one state, to first see the extent of 
student types in different colleges, and second, to see what relation the type 
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of student the college has to the student's performance in the college. 

In Chapter 5, McConnell and Heist treat "The Diverse College Student 
Population." First they cite the Learned and Wood study which points out the 
variation in knowledge among students. They next cite several large-scale 
studies which demonstrate the great variability among colleges on scholastic 
aptitude. The data of Berdie, Corcoran and Keller, Darley, Havighurst, Heist, 
Stice, White, and Wolfle all agree on tremendous variability on the academic 
aptitude variable both across students going to college and planning to go to 
college, as well as across colleges when mean academic aptitude of colleges are 
studied. Darley' s study is particularly relevant here, as Darley studied a 
sample of 200 institutions across the entire country. Mean institutional 
scores on the ACE Psychological Examination range from 37.5 to 142.2. For the 
60,539 students in these institutions, the mean ACE score was 104.4, with a 
standard deviation of 27.1. Thus, the institutional means represent almost four 
standard deviations of the individual student's standard deviation . Darley was 
able to further show that institutional differences were related to geographic 
location, level of degree granting, type of administrative control (public, 
private, church, etc.). Further, the wide range of institutional means was 
• shown to hold within each geographic region for the level and type of control 
variables. 

Following their review of the studies showing this variation of academic 
aptitude among students and across colleges, McConnell and Heist pose some 
knotty questions about heterogeneity and/or homogeneity of student bodies. What 
of the student's motivation as he finds he is equal to, more able than, or less 
able than, most of the other students in his institution? As each institution 
seems to get at least a few students of exceptionally high academic ability, 
does this, represent a "mis mating" of student and institution when most other 
students in a given institution are of middle or low ability? Further, if a 
college is highly selective in terms of scholastic aptitude, is it, or should 
it be, highly selective in terms of cultural background, attitudes, and values? 
And finally they ask, "What kind of student mix with respect to a wide range of 
characteristics would be most productive for students with different patterns of 
interest, abilities, attitudes, values, emotional histories and social back- 
grounds?" 

Turning next to diversity in non*- intellective factors, McConnell and Heist 
cite the studies of Weissman, Darley, and Hagenah, Stewart and Strong, which do 
show different patterns of interests across institutions and across groups' by 
college major. The current report does not cover interest measures and interest 
types directly. They are covered only as they can be inferred from the biograph- 
ical, socioeconomic, and personality variables studied. 

When attitudinal factors are studied across institutions, the data seems 
less clear. The studies cited by McConnell and Heist on this factor are few in 
number and less relevant to the current study. Though inter- institutional 
diversity is found, the authors say, "But, in the light of the diversity among 
the institutions, it is surprising that the differences in students' orienta- 
tions are not greater ... the diversity that is discernible among institutions 
and groups of institutions seems to be obscured by the great similarity of 
students' thinking from campus to campus." Numerous studies can be cited where 
within one institution, personality variables, usually as measured by some 
inventory, are studied in terms of academic achievement. However, when one 
looks for studies across institutions, such studies are few in number. McConnell 
and Heist cite only a few. Gough, using the California Personality Inventory; 
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Heist and Williams, using the Omnibus Personality Inventory; Stern, Stein, and 
Bloom, and Stern and Cope, studying categories of students; and Heist and Webster 
comparing on many personality variables; do demonstrate variability across 
institutions. But there appears to be little evidence demonstrating that differ- 
ences in these variables are related to various achievements in the different 
institutions. McConnell and Heist summarise by saying, "All too little is 
known statistically or experimentally about the relationship between the 
personality characteristics students bring to college and their academic achieve- 
ment, either in the conventional sense of grades and persistence or in the more 
subtle sense of independent, critical, and creative intellectual competence." 

In Chapter 20 of The Amer lean College , Fishman presents a social-psycho- 
logical theory for selecting and guiding college students. He states that in 
the area of selection and guidance of college students, there were 580 publica- 
tions from 1948 to 1958# He summarizes them briefly by saying, "The most 
usual predictors are high school grades and scores on a standardized measure 
of scholastic aptitude. The usual criterion is the freshman average. The 
average multiple correlation obtained when aiming the usual predictors at the 
usual criterion is approximately .55. The gain in the multiple correlation upon 
adding a personality test score to one or both of the usual predictors, holding 
the criterion constant, is usually less than +.05.'* Of the 580 studies mention- 
ed by Fishman, a summary indicates that 90 used only non- intellective predictors 
and 78 used both intellective and non- intellective predictors. When considering 
the criteria, 24 studies used only non- intellective criteria and 17 used both 
intellective and non- intellective criteria. Fishman analyzes high school grades 
as actually a combined intellective and non- intellective predictor and presents 
a theoretical predictive model calling for both intellective and non- intellect- 
ive factors in both the predictor and criterion variables. 

The college as a factor in the student's achievement has received consider- 
able attention in the past few years. In Chapter 21 of The American Collette* 
Stern sets the framework for this approach. He speaks of student ecology, mean- 
ing here the relationship of the student to his environment* He cites the 
Stern, Stein, and Bloom study which demonstrated differences across two 
institutions on student types classified as authoritarian, anti- authoritarian, 
rational, and irrational and some early studies on how these backgrounds may 
influence classroom performance. Stern also describes the development of a 
College Characteristics Index and an Activities Index by which students can be 
studied in terms of the colleges they attend. It is clear that the students 
differ significantly from institution to institution. Though this chapter 
presents a significant trend in assessing students' performance, it is present- 
ing an embryo idea and it is not within its scope to show how college 
environments and student needs interact to affect students' choice of college 
and their performance once they get there. 




The American Colleg e is 
education and doing research 
for the current study is in 
multiple-criterion study of 
environment as a variable to 
2) students select colleges, 
processes interact to affect 



a significant book for anyone interested in 
on the educational process. It's chief relevance 
its setting the stage for the multiple-predictor, 
students' performances and for setting the college 
be assessed as 1) colleges select students and 
thus posing important questions as to how these 
students' performances. 



A whole series of Minnesota studies are relevant to the current research. 
au8 P* ces a State-Wide Testing Program, sponsored by the Association 
of Minnesota Colleges, summaries of the scholastic aptitude of entering freshmen 
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to Minnesota colleges have been available from 1938 to the present* These 
nere summarised for the period of 1938-1939 by Berdie, Layton, Hagenah and 
Swanson in Who Goes to College? (Berdie, et al 9 1962)* Like other studies 
on academic aptitude, the Minnesota studies emphasise the diversity of 
academic aptitude across colleges , but even more important, they demonstrate 
the per sistence over more than two decades of the pattern of diversity 
found_among colleges* Clearly* types of colleges exist and persist in terms 
of academic aptitude of their incoming freshmen and they change their 
relative standing little, if at all, with respect to mean scores on scholastic 
aptitude tests and achievement: indices* 

Three times, in 1954 (Berdie, et al, 1955), 1959 (Swanson, et al, 1961), 
and 1961 (Swanson, et al, 1963), the Minnesota studies expanded beyond pre- 
senting just descriptive data on entering freshmen in terms of high school 
achievement and scholastic aptitude and added follow-up studies relating 
these variables to first-year grades* The 1961 study is one of the chief 
bases for the current study and the 1954 and 1959 studies are cited heavily 
in the main text so they will not be cited at length here* 

Though they deal with post high school plans of high school seniors, the 
"After High School - What?" study of Berdie (Berdie, 1954) of all Minnesota 
high school seniors in 1950 and the repeat study of all Minnesota high school 
seniors in 1961 by Berdie and Hood are particularly relevant here* But 
like the 1961 Minnesota college follow-up study, the 1961 "After High School - 
What?" is one of the chief sources of data for the current research* As it 
is discussed heavily in the main text of this report, it too will not be 
cited at this point* 

A similar study to Berdie's and to Berdie's and Hood's was published 
in 1956 by Stice, Mollenkopf , and Torgerson* Unlike the Minnesota study 
which approached a 100% total sample of seniors in both public and private 
high schools within one state, this research sampled 30,000 public high 
school seniors in 478 high schools throughout the United States* Like the 
Berdie and Hood studies, Stice' s 1956 study analyzed a high-ability group 
(top 30 percent on an academic aptitude test)* 

Many other large-scale follow-ups of high school graduates exist* In 
1941, Anderson and Beming wrote on "What Happens to Minnesota High School 
Graduates?" In 1952 Havemann and West published They Went to College , and 
in 1941, Pace studied Minnesota college-goers in They Went to College * 

Most of these studies, though large-scale, of appropriate design, and 
adequate for the purposes they set themselves, appear only tangentially 
related to the current study* None of them have direct bearing on the 
systematic comparison across colleges of the types of students entering 
different colleges and how these types of students perform in college once 
they get there* 

In another early large-scale study in Pennsylvania, that of Learned 
and Wood (1938) , The Student and His Knowledge , the authors did use an 
experimental model in which inter- and intra-college variability was 
studied and the ramifications of this variability explored* This study 
addressed itself primarily to the knowledge, as measured by achievement tests, 
that students in Pennsylvania colleges possessed* It is pertinent to the 
current study in that it emphasized the tremendous variability that existed 
across the Pennsylvania colleges* In addition, it compared results of the 
achievement test of the college students to results on the same tests 
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Administered to high school seniors • On a combination of test scores in which 
1222 points were possible, median scores of college sophomores for 49 institu- 
tions ranged from 125 to 425 points, where college sophomores as a group had 
a median score of 254, high school seniors as a group a median score of 179, 
and a sample of college seniors a median score of 314* Median scores for 
sophomores at several colleges were below the median of the high school seniors, 
and median scores for sophomores at several other colleges were above the 
median for college seniors. 

In a sense, the knowledge that students possess defines a "type" of 
college. However, Learned and Wood did not systematically relate the know- 
ledge variable to socioeconomic, biographical, and personality variables which 
in turn can be used to define a type of college. 

Type of college, how it enters into students 1 choices of college, and how 
factors relating to choice of college affect performance in college have 
received more and more attention. In 1960, Pace, in reviewing five college 
environments, said, "Which types of students will profit most by which types 
of institutions is the next question on the research agenda" (Pace, I960). 

Even earlier. Stern was discussing student choices of colleges, pointing out 
that students seek to attend institutions which will support their need 
structures. Students with serious intellectual interests and strong academic 
motivation, coupled with a high degree of intellectual independence may be 
expected to choose a college in this image and thrive in its atmosphere. 

Students who are intellectually conventioned, dependent, and rigid would 
1959)^ ^ eave 8UC ^ a c °H e 8 e soon, finding it uncongenial and threatening (Stern, 

Knueppel did an intensive study comparing 17 private with 11 public 
institutions. She concluded that there were no characteristics whose presence 
or absence distinguished one group from the other though she did find marked 
differences between them in the quantities or qualities of several character- 
istics such as ratio of out-of-state students, type of home community from 
which students came, distance from home to college attended, income level of 
students' families, occupational levels of fathers, distribution of mental 
ability and achievement, future plans for graduate work, family experience with 
college going, number and amount of scholarships received, attendance at college 
of first choice, reasons for not attending the first choice college, motiva- 
tion for higher education, reasons for choosing a college to attend, and degree 
of satisfaction with college chosen (Knueppel, 1959). 

Goodstein, in a large scale attempt to show the necessity of regional 
norms for college students on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
studied eight colleges and universities. An analysis of variance of means and 
standard deviations showed no significant regional differences (Goodstein, 1954). 

McConnell, in a general treatment of public higher education and with 
particular reference to studies done at the Center for Study of Higher Education, 
describes long term studies which will attempt to determine the way in which 
institutions exert their influence on students and affect student character- 
istics, if they do,. One study cited by McConnell indicated students did not 
choose colleges for particular types of educational opportunities, indicating 
that the diversity of higher education, so real to educators, may be less clear 
and less understood by students than is generally thought (McConnell, 1962). 

In another publication, McConnell, again citing studies at the Center for Study 
of Higher Education, showed differences in values students held in comparison 
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of public and private schools. In a test of Thinking Introversion, designed 
to measure liking for ideas as ideas rather than their practical values, 
National Merit students who attended public universities had lower scores than 
those attending liberal arts colleges. Ivy League universities, and other 
private institutions (McConnell, 1961). 

Holland has done considerable work with students' choices of college 
scholarship winners, and other- than- academic predictors. In one early study 
Holland found that students winning National Merit awards more often chose 
institutions that could be tagged "highly productive" in the sense that a 
large proportion of their graduates earned the doctorate degree (Holland, 1957), 
In another study of Merit finalists in 1957, Holland explored answers to the 

question, "Why did you choose college?" His general conclusions were 

that students select colleges for the factors of institutional status, size, 
location, religious affiliation, liberal arts orientation, coeducational status, 
and popularity and that student factors entering into these choices were 
socioeconomic status, sex differences, and personality needs (Holland, 1958). 
However, the study did not go on to show how, or if, these factors made 
differences in achievement across colleges. 



In another study, however, Holland did study a large number of factors as 
related to college achievement. This study had the significant feature of using 
both multiple predictors and multiple criteria. The predictoro included potent- 
ial achievement and high school achievement scales and the Vocational Preference 
Inventory, It also used a variety of other scales and indices: Indecision 

Scale, Range of Experiences, Intellectual Resources in the Home, Range of 
Competencies, the Deferred Gratification Scale, Super Ego Scale, etc. The 
criteria included achievements in leadership, science, dramatic arts, literature, 
music, art, and college grades. Combinations of from three to five predictors 
were tried in multiple regression equations. Substantial and significant 
correlations were found. In summarizing the study, Holland suggests we can 
predict freshman achievement with simple scales as well as we can with the best 
combinations of a variety of more elaborate and expensive predictors. His 
principal findings are consistent with a substantial literature which reveals 
that a student's achievement is positively associated with his interests, goals, 
and self-conceptions (Holland, 1963). Holland did not in this study systemati- 
cally compare how these variables, both predictors and criteria, vary in their 
predictive ability across institutions. 

Holland' 8 several studies, as well as studies by Astin are of good design, 
rich in use of multiple predictors, and they predict achievement criteria 
other than grades. In many of their reports they have used personality measures. 
They have studied determinants of college choice and the influence of college 
environment. The studies are somewhat limited, however, for generalization 
purposes, because many of them deal with National Merit Scholarship winners and 
®, findings are not always directly comparable to similar studies which deal 
with the full spree trum of ability level j. 



Astin has made important contributions to our knowledge about productivity 
of colleges. He has concluded that the characteristics of students entering 
colleges have more to do with the colleges' productivity than does the college 
environmental press (Astin, 1961). In another study, Astin compared 334 Merit 
Scholars with non-Merit scholars. Though he found differences in the socio- 
economic backgrounds of the groups, their aspirations, their educational plans, 
and that Merit Scholars achieved more in both adademic and creative fields, 

Yuovt 00 "* 8 * 180118 were Inade between matched samples, the differences between 
the Scholars and non-scholars did not appear due to the more affluent socio- 
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economic background of the Merit Scholars (Astin, 1964). 

The National Merit Scholarship Program has afforded a number of studies 
on Merit participants and Merit winners and reports many projects in progress. 
Like the comment made on Holland's and Astin' s studies, they do lack generality, 
concerned as they are with highly selected academic ability students'. Silovsky 
and Anderson (1960) studied high school students taking Merit examinations 
comparing them with students from the same schools not taking Merit exams. High 
positive correlations were found between self-evaluation scores and Merit 
humanities scores (.60) and self-evaluation scores and science scores (.48), 
with Merit participants having significantly higher scores on the self-evalua- 
tion tests. Studies too numerous to cite have used personality tests in attempts 
to study college achievement. Only a few have made any comparisons at all across 
colleges. Brown (1960) used the Minnesota Counseling Inventory (MCI) 
to identify college dropouts and did compare across three Minnesota colleges. 

Male dropouts were significantly different from the persisters only on the 
C (conformity) scale while the female dropouts were significantly higher than 
the persisters on several of the MCI scales and showed some minor variations 
across the three colleges. 

Cent! (1961) used the MMPI and the California Inventory of Academic 
Adjustment (CIAA) to study students selected from the extremes of grade point 
averages (GPA) • Significant differences were found between the high and low 
GPA groups favoring the high's in the expected direction, but unfortunately 
correction was not made for scholastic ability. Drake and Getting (1957) used 
MMPI patterns in a study of academic, achievement. A group of freshmen with an 
89-0 pattern with 5 high was compared to a group of freshmen with an 89-0 
pattern with 5 low. The total freshman group was used for comparison purposes. 
The authors' hypotheses, that the 5 no t-high— pattern group would have lower 
grades than the 5 high-pattern group, who in turn would not be different from 

the total freshman group, were substantiated at statistically significant 
levels. 

Gough (1953) had early worked out personality scales to predict scholastic 
achievement. In this study, a 36-item scale developed from the CPI was found 
to correlate with achievement in college from .30 to above .40, while its 
correlation with IQ tests was low. Hackett (1955, 1960) using a small sample 
and MMPI results derived an MMPI scale called the z- scale which had high 
correlations with grades and low correlations with an academic ability test. 
Inspection of the items led him to the conclusion that low achievers resembled 
the "authoritarian personality." Jensen (1958) categorized groups on the basis 
of actual and predicted grades and then used the MMPI scales to compare the 
groups. Only a few of the MMPI comparisons were significantly different across 
the groups and the differences were greater across ability levels than achieve- 
ment levels. Eysenck (1959) defined groups on the basis of hypotheses about 
neurotlcism and extroversion and demonstrated that scores on a personality 
inventory gave significant differences in the expected direction. 

Slater (1960) studied the persistence of college males in terms of father's 
occupation. Persistence appeared more related to the curriculum than to 
father '8 occupation, ie, students in vocationally oriented curricula had higher 
persistence rates than those in general curricula. He did find that students 
in curricula similar to their father's occupation had a higher persistence rate 
than students in curricula unrelated to their father's occupation. Slocum 
(1956) studied mortality of several hundred students at Washington State Univ- 
ersity. The study suffers from poor statistics but the author reports 
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differences between dropouts and per sisters in a number of socioeconomic and 
biographical variables such as occupational plans when entering college, 
parents' educational and occupational level, and participation in extra- 
curricular activities. He found an important exception in the general trend 
of the results, that children of farm laborers and foremen had a high survival 
rate. He found no rural-urban differences on plans for completing college, 
and on, size and type of high school attended, Washburne (1959) compared 
prediction of grades using socioeconomic status (SES) variables between a small 
southwestern college and a large, private, northeastern college. Most SES 
variables did not correlate significantly with grades, though in the southwest- 
ern college, "urbanism" correlated ,31 with grades. 



Duff and Siegel (1960) identified over- and under- achievers in terms of 
discrepancies between grade point averages (GPA) and scores on the ACE 
Psychological Examination using Siegel's Biographical Inventory for Students 
(BIS) on 1454f freshmen at Miami University in 1958, In general, group 
correlations with the BIS showed a negative correlation with physical, social, 
and heterosexual activities. However, group patterns differed from the total. 
High Ability, over-achieving females tend to conform to social requirements, 
participate more actively in religious functions and less actively in aesthetic 
functions than high-ability under-achieving females and over- achieving low- 
ability males showed high participation in political and intellectual activities, 
Erb (1961) studied conformity and achievement in college by selecting samples 
of students near the mean on the School and College Aptitude Test (SCAT) and 
having them Q-sort items thought to be related to college achievement (self 
concepts, moods, attitudes toward achievement, etc.) From the Q-sorts, a 
conformity scale was developed. The mean conformity score was higher for 
females than for males. Conformity was found to be significantly related to 
first semester grades for females but not for males. Ikenberry (1961), in a 
study of persistence, using an analysis of variance technique, found three 
factors with significant differences between dropouts and persisters, Persist- 
ers were higher on "Intellective Function" and Cultural-Sex Function" while 
dropouts were higher on "Social Background Function" with sex and achievement 
differences removed. Ikenberry suggests certain factors lead to middle class 
students persisting while leading lower class students to withdrawing. Rezler 
(I960) studied personal values and achievement with some controlling through 
academic ability measures, A number of differences were shown in personal 
values between dropout, failing, and succeeding groups, 

Ramsey (1962), using a discriminant function analysis, studied a large 
sample of first year Harvard students in terms of seven independent variables 
(father *8 occupation, family income, type of secondary school, religious 
affiliation, regional and urban or non- urban residence, and ancestral back- 
ground) and of three dependent variables (college GPA, Law School Admissions 
Test scores, and law school (SPA), In descending order of importance, the 
following showed significant relationships: type of secondary school, f ami ly, 

income, father's occupation, region of residence, and religious affiliation. 



In reviewing samples of studies, most of them in the early 1960's, on the 
relation of college achievement to high school achievement, scholastic aptitude 
scores and to biographical, socioeconomic, personality, and attitudinal 
variables, one is struck by the enormous number of the studies, the numerous 
variables that have been studied, and the many different methodologies used. 

One is forced to ask if it has all lead to anything in that the differences of 
authors' viewpoints, subjects used, variables studied, and methodologies 
invoked make it almost impossible to systematically generalize across even a 
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few studies. It is hoped the broad-based attack of the current study, using 
a very large number of somewhat similar subjects with a goodly number of 
variables the same across many colleges, and umbrellaed under whatever 
omogeneity one state (Minnesota) can provide for the high school experiences 
and college activities of its students, may lead to the shedding of some 
light, and to some insights, into this jungle of findings. 
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Chapter 3 
PROCEDURE 



This study was possible because of a great deal of information available 
on an entire state-wide population of col lege -bound students* Questionnaire 
data was available on all 1961 Minnesota high school graduates, both public 
and private, who graduated from a Minnesota high school that year. In 
addition, first-year college grades were available for all freshmen entering 
Minnesota colleges in the fall of 1961. 



Questionnaire Data 



Information on students' family, economic, cultural, social, and 
personality backgrounds was available from a questionnaire completed by 
these students in their high school in January of their senior year. The 
questionnaire entitled "After High School— What?" had been developed to 
relate these factors to the students' post-high-school plans. A copy of the 
questionnaire is shown in the Appendix. The questionnaire was completed by 

over 97 per cent of the 46,000 students graduating from Minnesota high schools 
in 1961. 

The questionnaire was similar to one used in a previous study in 1950. 

Most of the questions used in this questionnaire were left unchanged from 
the 1950 study. In the earlier study, elaborate pre-testing had been under- 
taken and in addition, comparisons had been made between information 
provided by students on the questionnaire and information obtained from parents 
in interviews. From the 1950 study, the data provided by these items appeared 
reliable and the assumption was made that this would also be true for the 
1961 questionnaire. The most significant change in the 1961 questionnaire 
consisted of the addition of 25 items at the end of the questionnaire to 
elicit information regarding attitudes and. values. 



Test Scores 



The students' high school ranks and scores on a scholastic aptitude and 
English achievement test were available on almost all high school graduates 
from the Minnesota State-Wide Testing Program, in which, in the junior year 
of high school, they are tested and information is gathered about their high 
school achievement and educational plans. 

The college aptitude test, the Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test (MS AT)', 
was administered during the winter of the students' junior y<*ar in high school. 
It provided a single score predictive of success in Minnesota colleges. The 
test is a shortened, time-limited form of the Ohio Psychological Examination, 
Form 26, developed by Professor W. L. Layton and Professor H. A. Toops 
(Berdie, Layton, Swanson, et al., 1962). 
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The high school percentile rank was based on all of the grades earned 
by the student during his freshman, sophomore, and junior or sophomore and 
junior years in high school, depending upon whether he was in a three- or 
four-year high school. The rank shows the relative standing of the student 
in his class. A percentile rank of 100 places him within the top 1 per cent; 
a percentile rank of 1 places him within the lower 1 per cent; a percentile 
rank of 64 indicates that 64 per cent of the students obtained grade point 
averages equal to or less than his. The high school percentile rank is one 
of the best indicators of academic success in Minnesota colleges. Whereas 
the Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test tends to predict grades as well as 
would be indicated by a correlation coefficient of .45 to .55, the high 
school percentile rank provides a correlation coefficient of .50 to .60. 
Combined, high school percentile rank and Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test 
score predict as well as would be indicated by a correlation coefficient 
between .55 and .65. 



High School Achievement and Scholastic Aptitude Scores 



Under the sponsorship of the Association of Minnesota Colleges which 
pays for the program, the Student Counseling Bureau administers the 
Minnesota College State-Wide Testing Program in which a scholastic aptitude 
test is administered in the junior year of high school and high school 
achievement data is collected at the end of the junior year. Each biennium, 
or oftener when significant changes are made in the program, the Student 
Counseling Bureau conducts a "Survey of Scholastic Aptitude in Minnesota 
Colleges" for the Association. Each college furnishes a list of its enter- 
ing freshmen to the Student Counseling Bureau which then finds the high school 
percentile rank (HSR) and the scholastic aptitude score for each student. 

The 1961 high school seniors had taken the Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test 
in their junior year. Summary reports are then published showing means and 
standard deviations for these variables by sex, by college, by type of college, 
and for the total group. In 1961, in addition to the Survey of Scholastic 
Aptitude, all Minnesota colleges furnished the Counseling Bureau with first 
year grade averages for their freshmen in 1961-62. Thus for this group, 

HSR, a scholastic aptitude score, and college achievement data were available 
for all 1961 high school graduates who went to a Minnesota college the fall 
of 1961 and who had completed the "After High School— What?" questionnaire. 

In this study the achievement criterion used was the over-all grade 
point average for the entire freshman year. For those students who 
dropped out of college without completing their freshman year, grade point 
average was based on achievement of one semester or one or two quarters 
during which the student was enrolled. Students who had not completed at 
least one quarter or semester were not included. 



Sample of Students 



Of the 46,000 seniors graduating from Minnesota high schools in 1961, 
approximately 18,000, or 41 per cent, attended college the following 
September. Among the college-bound students, approximately 15,000 attended 
college in Minnesota. For this group of 15,000 freshmen, an attempt was 
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made to locate the questionnaire data, the test scores, and the grades 
received in whatever college the student attended. For certain of th* 
students, some of these different types of data were missing. Others of 
this group attended college for only a short period of tirne^n the fall and 

nn( . , ,n 5 t J hed with any degree of certainty so that this group could 

and mtched U f« 10 I™* 8t ^ dy * thrce t yP es of ^formation were found 
arf 1 f l l A °J ® tu ^ en t s—6959 males and 5446 females. The numbers 

are shown for each of the different types of colleges in the state broken 
down by sex in Table 3-1. Broken 

Table 3-1 

•* 

Number of Minnesota Freshmen in Each Type of College 



Type of College 


Male 


Female 


University of Minnesota 


3145 


2065 


Private Liberal Arts Colleges 


827 


901 


Catholic Men's Colleges 


657 




Catholic Women's Colleges 




541 


Junior Colleges 


857 


595 


State Colleges 

Total N 


1473 

6959 


1344 

5446 



Total N Male and Female 



12,405 



Sample of Colleges 



oubllc 1 }„nW he n T? 8i0na J ly „! CCredlted four "y ear colleges and all of the 

SSVSS, wS EiSSX-.S: 

(liberal «ts) ^he'ft* (1 “" al < . artB > > tha f °“r Catholic Women's Colleges 
coll.™. £!/ ’ flv ® P ubllc State Colleges, and the ten public Junior 
of private junior college was also included. Five of the colleges 
of the University and two of the .tranches of the Uhiver sitv were inrlinfed 8 

University 1 whit? Jif”' ? tudenta - Several small departments at the 
I. If! , v , * d “ lc °nly a fe » students to non-degree progr ams such 

tastitttioM 8 of"hlth ,i X T y t ? chnol ° 8y * were not included. The only 
rti! .hi f hl « bar education in the state which were not included in 

^Hvitus y »^*T er * 1 r'""i 1 1 n °n- accredite d Bible college, and several 
gious seminaries. In all, 38 colleges were included— 31 separate 
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institutions plus the seven colleges of the University of Minnesota. 

'N 

Analysis of Data 



Many of the types of analysis in this study were done with regression 

e ?" a 5 i0ns 0r the dat& used in anal y sis were taken from computer programs 
which included regression equations. In such an analysis, all types of data 
must be available for the entire sample* Therefore, if a student left any 
of the questionnaire items used in analyses blank, he had to be eliminated 
from the entire analysis. Therefore, on certain of the analyses in this 
study, the numbers are considerably reduced from those shown in Table 3-1. 

°f . an ® 1 y 8is » such aa those dealing with ability and grades alone, 
or with individual items of the questionnaire, include the entire population 
of students studied. F p 

In a few cases analysis was done for the entire population of college 
freshmen. However, in most cases, this population was divided by sex and 
according to type of college attended. Each of the major units of the 
University which receive entering freshmen were analyzed as separate groups . 
The private, protestant-related, coeducational liberal arts colleges were 
analyzed singly and as a group. Three Catholic Men's Colleges were treated 
as a group as were four Catholic Women's Colleges. The ten Junior Colleges 
were sometimes treated as a total group and sometimes divided into Range 
Junior Colleges and Other Junior Colleges. The Range Junior Colleges are 
all located on Minnesota's iron range and a large proportion of the parents 
o the students who enter these colleges are or Were employed in the iron 
mining industry. The Other Junior Colleges are located in smaller cities 
in the state, a number of them in the more prosperous farming areas of the 
state. The five State Colleges were formerly state teacher's colleges but 
now offer more diverse curricula. These five State Colleges were also 
analyzed both individually and as a separate group. 



In theinitial analysis, differences among the different colleges and 
the types of colleges were explored by computing distributions, means, and 
percentages for each of the different types of ability, socioeconomic, and 
personality variables. After these differences had been noted, the extent 
to which each of these different types of variables was related to achieve- 
ment in college was found. After this, the relationship of each of these 
different types of variables was explored through the use of multiple 
regression analysis to determine which of the variables were related to 
achievement in the different types of colleges after ability and previous 
achievement record had been taken into account. This type of analysis also 
y ® ® maximum variance in the prediction of college achievement which 
could be accounted for when all of these variables— ability, achievement, 
socioeconomic background, cultural status of home— and certain personality 
variables were taken into account. y 



Particular groups of college-entering freshmen, such as those from 

thos ® “ om loM * r socioeconomic groups, those of particular levels of 
ability, and chose with particular personality characteristics, were studied 

P £ i? a " ple8, The achieve “ nt o* these groups in each of the different 
types of colleges was studied. 
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Chapter 4 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship between a 
number of ability, background, and personality factors and the students' 
academic achievement in various types of colleges. The major objectives of the 
study have been summarized in Chapter 1 and the population studied and the 
procedures used have been summarized in Chapter 3. The results discussed in 
the remaining chapters are summarized briefly here. The results are listed 
by the number of the chapter in which they are reported. The reader interested 
in examining further the results reported below may therefore go directly to 
the chapter in which the data leading to these conclusions is reported. 



Results 



5-a The mean high school percentile rank for the more than 12,000 entering 
freshmen studied was 67.2. 

5-b In the typical college studied, the mean high school percentile rank for 
entering-freshman girls was approximately 11 points higher than the mean 
for entering-freshman boys. A similar difference was found among all 
students in all high schools in the state. 

5- c In terms of both high school rank and scholastic aptitude test scores, the 

means for the different types of colleges ranged in the following descend- 
ing order: Private Liberal Arts Colleges, Catholic Women's Colleges, 

Catholic Men's Colleges, Junior Colleges, and State Colleges. The means 
or the various colleges of the state university fell at varying points 
throughout the range of the means of the other colleges listed here. 

6- a The different colleges in Minnesota differed considerably in level of 

ability as measured both by high school record and test scores of their 
entering- freshman classes. Large differences were also found in the 
grading distributions of various colleges and there was little relationship 
between the ability level in a particular college and the distribution of 
grades in that college. 

6-b The grade point average that a given student obtains in college is related 
to how his ability compares with the other students in that college with 
whom he is competing and to the grading distribution in that college. 

6-c The proportion of able students receiving failing grades varies consider- 
ably among the different colleges and the largest proportions of able 
students who receive unsatisfactory grades are found in the University's 
Institute of Technology and College of Liberal Arts. 

6-d By comparing the distribution of abilities and grade point averages obtained 
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by students In each of the colleges in the state, it was possible to 
develop a "difficulty index” for each college. It was possible to 
validate this "difficulty index" by examining the grades achieved by 
transfer students in each of the colleges they attended. The "difficulty 

index 1 proved to be an accurate predictor of grades students achieved 
after transferring. 

7-a Although differences in socioeconomic backgrounds were found among 

students attending the different types of colleges in the state, these 
differences are not as large as might 'be expected. All types of colleges 
have students coming from all types of socioeconomic backgrounds. Both 
the more expenseve private colleges and the less expensive state and 
junior colleges attract substantial proportions of their entering freshmen 
from both professional families and from families of unskilled laborers. 

7-b Engineering students at the University's Institute of Technology are no 
more likely to come from families of skilled tradesmen or factory workers 
than are students in the University's College of Liberal Arts. 

7-c Students from farm backgrounds who plan to study liberal arts sublects in 
college are far more likely to attend a private college or a state or 
junior college than they are to enter the College of Liberal Arts at the 
large metropolitan University of Minnesota. 

7-d Almost all male college freshmen feel that their parents want them to 

attend college. Among the girls attending public colleges and universities, 
10 to 15 per cent feel their parents are indifferent to their attending 
or in fact actually do not want them to attend college. 

7 e Among all of the entering— co liege freshmen in the state, 12 per cent 

reported less than 25 books in their homes and an additional 22 per cent 
reported less than 50 books. There were large differences among the 
types of college’s on this variable. One half of the students entering 
Private Liberal Arts Colleges reported over 100 books in their homes as 

compared with approximately a quarter of those attending State and Junior 
Colleges. 

7- f Thirty per cent of the entering- freshman males and 17 per cent of the 

entering-freshman females have plans to attend graduate or professional 
school after comp let ing their undergraduate college work. There were 
large differences among freshmen in different types of colleges with 
these plans. Almost half of the men attending Private Liberal Arts 
Colleges had such plans as compared with less than one fifth of the male 
freshmen attending State Colleges. Twenty-one per cent of the girls 
at Private Liberal Arts Colleges planned on graduate or professional work 
as compared with 12 per cent in the Junior and State Colleges. 

8- a On all types of college campuses, gi^rls appear to be better socially 

a justed and more extroverted than boys. Males in the University's College 
of Agriculture and Institute of Technology were less socially skilled and 
more introverted than were boys who attended liberal arts colleges. Among 
students attending liberal arts colleges, there was no tendency for poorer 
socially adjusted students to attend either smaller colleges or non- 
coeducational colleges. 
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8-b There was no tendency for the more rebellious, non- conforming students 
to attend larger institutions or to leave home to attend college. 

8-c Males attending Catholic Men's Colleges appeared to be significantly more 
rebellious and less responsible than males in other types of liberal 
arts colleges. 

8- d Willingness to take risks appeared to be related to the type of college 

the student chose to attend. Students of both sexes who attended the 
larger heterogeneous state university appeared to be the most willing to 
take risks and to be the least concerned with security. 

9- a In most colleges studied, high school rank was a better predictor of 

grades than scholastic aptitude test score. 



9-b Scholastic aptitude test score showed a higher relationship to college 

achievement for women than for men. In general, women's grades were more 
predictable than men's. 



9-c In most Junior Colleges, there was a high relationship between high 
school grades and college grades. In most Junior Colleges, no other 
variables added significantly to the prediction of Junior College grades 
from that obtained from high school rank alone. 

10- a Socioeconomic background was unrelated to achievement in college in most 

types of institutions. In certain of the more expensive, private colleges, 
students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds achieved significantly high- 
er grades. Apparently the few students from lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds in these colleges were able students who were there on scholarships. 
This relationship disappeared completely when ability and high school 
achievement record were controlled. 

11- a Several personality items from the Conformity scale were significantly 

related to college grades. Scores on the Conformity scale also showed a 
significant relationship to grades in most colleges. 

H-b Personality items from the Social Relations scale were significantly 
related to academic achievement in only a few of the colleges. 

11-c Students who obtained scores on the Conformity scale indicating non-con- 
forming, rebellious behavior obtained significantly lower grades in 
college. Students obtaining scores on the Social Relations scale 
indicating introversion and difficulty in interpersonal relationships, 
obtained slightly better college grades. 



11- d In certain colleges, the multiple correlation coefficient obtained by 

using all of the personality items approached that obtained from high 
school rank and test score. In most cases, however, the addition of 
personality variables in a multiple correlation equation to high school 
rank and MSAT, did not significantly raise the correlation coefficient 
from that obtained from these two variables and college grades. 

12- a High school rank was the best predictor of college grades. In most cases, 

scholastic aptitude test scores added significantly to high school rank 
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in the prediction of grade point average. Few other variables added 
significantly to the prediction of grades when added to high school 
rank and scholastic aptitude test score. Although the addition of 
other variables to the prediction obtained from high school rank and 
test score alone did significantly raise predictive efficiency (from 

5? ,7( ^ in the t yP lcal college), these findings do not justify the 
addition of other such variables to the predictions of college achieve- 
ment in most institutions. Certain colleges, however, could make use 
or some of these variables. 



^ he * yp * cal college? students from farms have significantly higher 
nigh school ranks than do nonfarm students. They have significantly 
lower scholastic aptitude test scores than do nonfarm students. In 
college they achieve significantly higher grade point averages than do 
nonfarm students. Students from farms, then, over-achieve in college 
when compared to their scholastic aptitude test scores, but live up to 
their higher high school achievement records by achieving higher grades 
n college . When the achievement records of farm students are compared 

«u2U di f fe ^ nt „ t y pes of colleges, it was found that they over-achieve 
8 y n the University s College of Agriculture and under-achieve 
s ightly in the University's College of Liberal Arts— differences not 
found among other types of colleges. 



13-b Male freshmen from farm backgrounds report being more shy and less 
comfortable in social situations than other nonfarm freshmen. This 
difference was not found for female freshmen from farms. 



14-a 



Students from lower class backgrounds did not differ in their patterns 
of academic achievement from other students in any of the types of 
colleges studied. 7 



14-b College-bound students from lower class backgrounds tend to be more 
responsible and less individualistic than other college students. 



15-a 



There was a tendency for introverted, poorer socially adjusted college 
students who were equal in ability to other students, to obtain slightly 
higher grades in high school and in college. This tendency was the most 
pronounced for men in the University's College of Agriculture and 
^nstitute of Technology. These two colleges attracted the students with 
the poorest social adjustment and it was there that social adjustment 
showed the highest relationship to grades. 



16~< 



Students with high scores on the Conformity scale (indicating more 

a !£ 4 less 1 re ? ponsi bility) achieved high school grades and college 

8 *. a ^ e8 «. Si ? n j flCantly lower than those of other students although these 
students had test scores equal to those of other entering freshmen. 



16-b 



The non- conforming , rebellious male student attending the large state 
university's Institute of Technology or College of Liberal Arts was less 
likely to carry over his record of under-achievement at the college 
level than he was if he attended other types of institutions. 




17-a Students responding "yes" to the following item: "Would you say that your 

gh school grades are a fairly accurate reflection of your ability?" 
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obtain significantly higher grades in all colleges than did students 
responding "no". Responses to this item showed as high a relationship 
to college grades in most colleges as did scholastic aptitude test 
scores. 

17-b Responses to the item of grades reflecting ability showed a moderate 
relationship to high school grades but no relationship to tested 
ability. 

17 -c There were large differences among types of colleges in the proportions 
of their entering freshmen who responded positively and negatively to 
the item dealing with high school grades reflecting ability. 

^7*d It made little difference what a student's level of ability and achievement 
actually were. It did not matter whether his perception between the 
relationship of his ability and achievement was accurate or not. For 
students al all levels of achievement and ability, those who answered "yes", 
that their high school grades did reflect their ability, achieved higher 
grades in college than did those who answered "no". 



Conclusions 



The results listed above give very few answers posed by the title of this 
project, 'What Type of College for What Type of Student?" For only a few groups 
of students, such as boys from farms and the rebellious non-conf ormers , do the 
results suggest the types of colleges where they are more likely to succeed 
academically. 

The results of this study did, however, reveal many differences among the 
types of colleges that have relevance for almost all students rather than 
particular groups of them. Differences in ability levels and in grading distrib- 
utions among different institutions can be particularly important. There is 
little relationship between the ability level of students in a particular college 
and the grading distribution of that college. The combination of these two 
factors greatly affect the success and failure rates of students at all levels of 
ability. Other differences among institutions, such as in the socioeconomic 
backgrounds of their students, showed little relationship to academic achievement 
of students at any type of college among students from any type of background. 

We have stated before that the greatest loss to society of high ability 
young people not trained to their fullest potential now occurs at the college 
level. The portion of this study dealing with ability levels and grading 
distributions (which we had not planned to conduct) revealed that the largest 
contributing factor to college attrition must be grading distribution. Further- 
more, as long as these distributions remain at their present level, a high level 
of attrition must continue. 

The socioeconomic and personality variables studied in this project showed 
only small relationship to college success at least as measured by college grades. 
It is recommended that further studies of the success of students in various 
types of colleges examine other measures of college success beyond that 
indicated by grade point average alone. Furthermore, the relationship of 
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personality and socioeconomic factors to measures of satisfaction with different 
types of colleges as well as the relationship of these factors to causes of 
college drop-outs other than academic failure should also be examined* 
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Chapter 5 

HIGH SCHOOL RANK AND MINNESOTA SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST DIFFERENCES 



Chapter 5 will be concerned with differences among means and standard 

" s ° f hi8h 8ch ° o1 rank (HSR) and Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(MSAT) raw scores across individual colleges and the groups of colleges used 
in this study. This chapter will be limited to descriptive data in terms of 

Ta a1 « an ?i ? t f Ild 55 d deviations and the ‘ relationship of HSR and MSAT scores to 
grades will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 9. As a great deal of 

a h ead Y exists about Minnesota colleges and groups of colleges 

I hi 1°*%* P , re f nt , (Berdle ’ et al > l 962; Swanson, et al, 1962&, Chapter 

^h^ b * f f ,i and ia onl y intended to provide the necessary background for 

the present study to those not familiar with the Minnesota college State-Wide 

Chapter ^ r °® ram * °P erat i°n of this program was described briefly in 

** lnneaota colleges use HSR as one criterion for admitting students. 

tbe^Tnf the “ als ° MSAT scores, at least implicitly, while a few, such as 
University of Minnesota s College of Liberal Arts, state formal require- 
ments for HSR and MSAT. 1 Thus when interpreting the means and standard 
deviations as evidence of the quality of student input into a college, it must 
be remembered that t£ese means and standard deviations highly reflect admissions 

the pubUcly su PP° rted colleges (especially the State and 

inaA 4 ? Dllegas ^ h * ve > U P t0 this point, operated on a mandate requiring them 
o admit any bona fide Minnesota high school graduate. The University's 

L i ege bas been foll <>wing a policy of requiring only high school 
l° V i ltS antrants from Minnesota high schools. In addition to such 

° f 8Cl ! Ct ^ Vl 5? WhlCh the various colleges may impose in terms of HSR 
nd MSAT, many of the Minnesota liberal arts colleges limit the number of new 
s udents they will take from Minnesota high schools, aiming for a more 
cosmopolitan student body make-up. Several of them also use the College 
n ranee Examination Board tests as an admissions requirement. 

A A ! 8ta ^ ed ® lsewhere » this study involves only Minnesota high school 
graduates of 1961 who went to a Minnesota college the fall of 1961 and who 
obtained a grade point average. When comparing across colleges and groups of 

colleges, statistics presented will be for the total group although sex differ- 
ences will be discussed briefly. or 6 



Differences on High School Rank 



For a reference point around which to view these differences, the mean and 
standard deviation of HSR for all students being studied, is 67.2 and 24.24 



HSR and^h.^MeAT* 11011 ** 1 !!i^ t ^ le University's liberal arts college has averaged 
HSR and the MSAT percentile rank, requiring the average to be 40 or higher. 
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respectively. Table 6-5 shows the means and standard deviations for the 
individual colleges. HSR means range from 34.2 (the University's General 
College) to 92.8 (a Private Liberal Arts College). The State and Junior 
Colleges have HSR means below the total mean while the liberal arts colleges 
(including Catholic) all fall above the total HSR mean, with one exception. 
The University s College of Liberal Arts falls at about the middle of all 
liberal arts colleges, while its Institute of Technology is one of the most 
select colleges. The University's College of Agriculture, the Duluth branch, 
and the Morris branch, all fall within one or two points of the total mean. 

a .. for thc colle S' e groups is shown in Table 6-5. The Private Liberal 

Arts Colleges have the highest mean HSR, with the Catholic Women's Colleges, 
the Catholic Men s Colleges, the over-all University group, the Junior 
ol eges and the State Colleges arranging themselves in that descending order. 



The standard deviations follow the expected statistical reasoning. As a 
college has a mean HSR nearer to 100 (the limiting value on the upper end) the 
spread of HSR is curtailed and therefore the more select the college, the 
smal er the standard deviation. When the college mean HSR is near the total 
mean, the standard deviations are larger. In general, the liberal arts colleges 
have smailer, and the State and Junior Colleges larger HSR standard deviations. 
For individual colleges, standard deviations range .from 12.0 to 29.1. 



An important point to note with respect to HSR means and standard devia 
tions is that all colleges and college groups are getting some of the more 
able students. This selectivity of students by HSR and MSAT ability level 
s more closely analyzed in other publications (Berdie and Swanson, 1962; 
Swanson, et al, 1963; Swanson, et al, 1965). In these reports it was shown 
that though the Private Liberal Arts Colleges and the University get more of 
the more able students, all colleges get some of them. Conversely, with 

respect to the less able students, most colleges and college groups also get 
some of them. * * 



Differences on MSAT 



^®kl® 6*4 shows the MSAT means and standard deviations for the individual 
colleges. The reference point for MSAT, as for HSR, is the mean and standard 
deviation for the total group, 39.2 and 13.8 respectively. On MSAT, 78 Is the 
A 0 /?, 1 !? 1 ® 8 ? ore ' . For the individual colleges we find MSAT means ranging 
; J?;° < Wnlversit y ®0 t0 65 .3 (a Private Liberal Arts College). The pattern 

tor MSAT means across colleges and groups of colleges is so similar to the 
pattern of HSR means that little further discussion is necessary. However, 

Table 6-1 presents an interesting way of looking at MSAT means for some of the 
colleges and college groups. This table shows how the means compare when 
referred to percentile ranks from a norms table for entering freshmen to 
Minnesota colleges. 2 Here we find a range of 33 fa public Junior College) to 
(a public liberal arts college). All of the liberal arts colleges (including 



_ M .^^ iese norms tables are based on 3401 entering freshmen to the University 
of Minnesota the fall of 1959. They constitute the official norms tables for 

reporting percentile ranks of MSAT scores in the Minnesota college State-Wide 
Testing Program. 
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Catholic) have means with percentile ranks above 50. The Junior and State 
College MSAT means mostly fall below the 50th percentile rank while the 
University's Institute of Technology and College of Liberal Arts are well 
above 50, the College of Agriculture right at 50, and the General College well 
below 50. 

MSAT standard deviations are remarkably similar to each other across col- 
leges. With only a few exceptions they fall within the 11-14 point range. 

The colleges with the highest and lowest MSAT means are the exceptions here, 
both having standard deviations well below 10. 

The comment made about interpreting the HSR means and standard deviations 
across colleges with respect to what level of ability each college or college 
group is getting is apropos here. Though certain colleges and college groups 
are more selective than the others, each gets some of the high ability and 
each some of the low ability students. 



Sex Differences 



The entering freshmen to Minnesota colleges being covered in this report 
were tested with the MSAT during January and February of their junior year in 
high school (1959 to 1960). The high school ranks being used in this study 
were obtained for them at the end of their junior year of high school. For 
that group sex differences were found for HSR and MSAT as follows (Swanson, 



et al, 1961): 




HSR 






MSAT 




Group 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Males, 10% sample 


2198 


44.8 


28.8 


2315 


29.8 


13.8 


Females, 10% sample 


2221 


55.9 


27.8 


2299 


30.9 


13.9 


Total. 10% sample 


4419 


50.3 


28.8 


4614 


30.3 


13.9 


Total* All High School 
Juniors, 1959-60 


* 


* 


47.890 


30.7 


13.9 


*HSR represents, 


with very minor variations 


because of 


State -Wide 





practices in computing it, a rectangular distribution. By definition then, 
the total population of juniors should have a HSR mean and standard deviation 
of 50 and 28.87 respectively. The total 10% sample was exceedingly close to 
these expected values. 



Thus in the parent population on which the current study is dependent for HSR 
and MSAT scores, we find an 11.1 HSR mean difference and MSAT mean difference 
of 1.1 In favor of females. 

With such a "base rate" from which to work and with the generally sizable 
numbers (N) being studied, it is entirely reasonable that the coeducational 










- 









colleges In the current study will show similar differences between the sexes. 
This Is largely true. HSR mean differences fluctuate around 11 points, some 
differences running as low as five points or as high as over twenty points. 
Most MSAT mean differences favor the women, though in four instances the men 
have higher mean MSAT scores. Disregarding situations with unusually small 
N*s, MSAT mean differences between the sexes range from about -2 points to 
+5 points higher for the females* 



Summary 



Large differences exist on HSR and MSAT mean scores across the individual 
colleges and college groups. These differences reflect the admissions 
practices and educational philosophies of the various institutions. Though 
some colleges admit higher proportions of the more able students in terms of 
HSR and MSAT, they have some of the less able students. Conversely, some of 
the more able students are found in every college even though their mean HSR 
and MSAT scores are low. The difference between means of men and women in 
the individual colleges and college groups generally follows the pattern of 
these measures in the parent population from which the students in the study 
came. 
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Chapter 6 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE 
RELATED TO ABILITY LEVEL AND COLLEGE GRADING PRACTICES 



This chapter is concerned with the relationship of student achieve- 
ment in college to student ability level and college grading practices. 

The over-all purpose of the study was to examine some of the differences 
among various types of colleges in the personality characteristics and 
socioeconomic backgrounds of their students and to examine relationships and 
differences in relationships between these factors and grades among different 
colleges. We recognized that there would be large differences among the 
colleges in our study in the ability levels of their entering freshman classes 
and that the grades a student would be likely to achieve in a particular 
college would be related to his high school achievement (as measured by HSR) 
and his basic scholastic aptitude (as measured by MSAT) . We therefore 
planned to statistically control level of achievement and ability when 

examining the relationships of personality and socioeconomic factors to 
academic achievement. 



It 'became apparent that another important factor affecting a given 
student s scholastic achievement was the grading practices of the college 
in which he was enrolled. Large differences in the grading distributions of 
various colleges were found and these differences vitally affected the 
grades achieved by students in the different colleges. The principle 

P l!T??! e ? f t ^ iS chapter > the “. is to show some of the differences in student 
ability levels and in grading practices among all of the colleges of a 
particular state. 



Ability and Grading Distributions 



, D ifferences ^ grading practices among the different types of colleges 
in Minnesota are shown in Table 6-1. The mean grade point average earned 
by Minnesota students in each of the types of colleges is shown in the 
third row of this table. The range of mean grade point averages achieved 
by these students at each of the individual colleges within each type is 
shown in the fourth row. These grade point averages are based on a four- 
point grading system in which F - 0, D - 1. C - 2, B - 3. and A - 4.1 £h e 
mean grade point average achieved by these entering freshman classes ranges 
from 1.8 to 2.8. The first year grade point averages shown here are based 
on the entire freshman year grade point average if the student completed the 
rs year, if he completed only one quarter or one semester, these grades 
were used in computing his freshman grade point average. For the Private 
Liberal Arts group, there is considerable range in mean grade point averages 
Q2.0 to 2.6); for other groups, such as the State Colleges (1.9 to 2.2), the 



A few colleges used a system with A - 3, B - 2, C - 1, and D and 
F * 0. For these colleges, GPA's were recalculated to the five point scale. 




"" " "A, 















Mean MSAT Percentiles and Means of Freshman Year GPA in Various Types of Minnesota Colleges 
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range is quite small. 



Table 6-1 also includes the percentile of mean scholastic aptitude test 
scores from norms on entering freshmen in Minnesota colleges obtained by 
students in each type of college and the range of the mean percentiles for 
each individual college within each type of college. It can be seen that 
there is little relationship between the ability of students in a particular 
type of college and the mean grade point average they receive in that type 
o£ college. Students who enter the University's College of Liberal Arts, the 
Private Liberal Arts Colleges, and the Catholic Women's Colleges have a 
similar mean MSAT score. The data in this table show that we could expect 
the typical girl with an MSAT percentile rank of 68 to achieve a 2.0 in the 
University's College of Liberal Arts, a 2.3 in the typical Private Liberal 
Arts College, and a 2.6 in the typical Catholic Women's College. The 
typical student at a State College with an MSAT percentile of 38 gets the 
same grade point average--2.0— as does a student in the University's College 
of Liberal Arts with an MSAT score at the 67th percentile. 



The standard deviation of grade point averages in the typical college 
is approximately .7. Since a 2.0 4s passing, the difference in mean grade 
point average between 2.0 and 2.3 can be an extremely important one. At a 
school where the mean grade point average is 2.3, less than a third of the 
freshmen will receive below-passing grade point averages as compared with 
50 per cent of the students at a college where the mean grade point average 
is 2.0 (assuming similarly shaped distributions). 



Grades Received by Able Students 



An example of the effect that varying levels of competition and varying 
grading practices can have upon the grades of relatively able students is 
shown in Tables 6-2 and 6-3. Table 6-2 shows the grade point averages obtain- 
ed by students who achieved an MSAT raw score of 45 or above. This score 
places these students in the top 17 per cent of high school graduates on this 
test. Students scoring 45 or higher on this test fall among the top third 
in ability of college-bound students and would fall above the mean on almost 
all college campuses. The proportions of able students who receive less 
than 2.0 averages vary considerably among the different colleges. „ Higher 
percentages of able students get less than passing grades in the University's 
colleges than in any of the other types of colleges in the state. Forty 
per cent of the high-ability males receive below-passing grades at the 
colleges of the University compared with approximately 25 per cent at other 
types of colleges. Within the types of colleges, however, there is a wide 
range of differences. At one Catholic Men's College, for example, 37 per cent 
of such able Minnesota freshmen receive less than C averages as compared 
with 14 per cent at another. I^ss attention should be given to the range 
of percentages in the State and Junior Colleges for certain of these colleges 
contained only small numbers of high-ability students. 



Similar differences appear when we examine the grade point averages of 
previously high-achieving students in Table 6-3. The students shown in 
Table 6-3 achieved high enough grades in high school to be included in the 
top 15 per cent (above the 85th percentile) of their high school graduating 
classes. Again, high-achieving students attending the University's Institute 
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of Technology or College of Liberal Arts have the highest percentages 
achieving less than passing grades. In this case, the proportions obtain- 
ing less than 2.0 averages in these two colleges of the University are 
twice the proportions of students in any of the other types of colleges. 

Again, the range of proportions within certain types of colleges varies 
considerably. 

Still another approach to examining these differences is to take a 
student at a particular ability level and compute the grade point average he 
would typically receive at each college or type of college. This is 
accomplished by computing the means and standard deviations of MSAT scores 
and grade point averages at each of the types of colleges. It is then 
possible to take a student with a particular MSAT score and find where he 
would be placed on the MSAT distribution in a particular type of college. 

Then by taking that same point on the distribution of freshman grade point 
averages for that type of college, it is possible to compare grades a 
student at a particular level of ability might achieve at each type of 
institution. 2 This method makes the assumption that a perfect relationship 
or correlation exists between MSAT and grades when this very certainly is 
not the case. This approach is intended to be illustrative, not statistically 
correct, and to show how differences in grading practices and levels of 
competition affect students at particular levels of ability in particular 
types of colleges. 

A student who falls at the 75th percentile for college-bound students 
on the scholastic aptitude test would be brighter than three out of four 
freshmen who attend college in Minnesota. In the University's Institute 
of Technology or College of Liberal Arts he would earn a just-passing C 
average (Table 6-4) . At the average Private Liberal Arts College in the 
state, he would typically earn a C+, or 2.4 average, and at a State or 
Junior College, would earn a B-, or 2.8 average. If he were at the 50th 
percentile— of average ability for college-bound students in the state— he 
would be expected to fail out of the University's Institute of Technology 
or College of Liberal Arts with a 1.4 to 1.6 average. He would be placed 
on probation at the typical Private Liberal Arts College or Catholic Men's 
College with a 1.9 average and would earn almost a C+ average at a Catholic 
Women's College, a Junior College, or a State College. 



Comparing Levels of Student Achievement Across Different Colleges 



Thus far, the material reported in this chapter has shown that (1) the 
mean ability levels of entering 1961 freshman classes in the 40 different 
colleges in Minnesota varied considerably; (2) the mean grade point averages 
achieved during the first year by these entering freshman classes also 
varied considerably; and (3) there was little relationship among the colleges 
between ability level of their freshman classes and the mean grade point 
average achieved by those classes. Therefore, the grade point average achieved 
by a particular student in a different college was in part due to the extent 
to which his ability compared with that of the other students in his freshman 



2 

Many readers will recognize we are simply talking about the standard 
score, i.e. , the number of standard deviation units from the mean of the group. 
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HSAT Means for Minnesota Freshmen in Each College 
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class and was also considerably affected by the particular grading distribu- 
tion of that college* The remainder of this chapter describes a method 
designed to account for each of these factors in obtaining an index which can 
be applied to any college to predict how the average student in that college 
would achieve in any other college. 

The mean MSAT score was computed for both the males and the females in 
e 5J c *V th® ^dividual colleges in the state as shown in Table 6-4. It 
should be emphasized here that these studies are based on Minnesota students 
who attend Minnesota colleges. Therefore in several of the private colleges 
which attract large numbers of out-of-state students, this data may not be 
very representative of the entire 1961 freshman class. MSAT is a verbal 
aptitude test, and girls tend to do a little better on this test than do 
boys. Therefore, in the typical college, the girls come out a few percent- 
ile points higher than the boys. 3 In certain colleges in the state larger 
differences occur. In Table 6-4, Private Liberal Arts College G has a mean 
score for girls higher than would be expected. This college appears to 
attract somewhat brighter girls than boys, while the reverse is true for 
Private Liberal Arts College H which appears to attract abler boys than girls. 
All of the State Colleges attract considerably abler girls than boys as shown 
in the lower right-hand corner of Table 6-4 in which the girls at these 
colleges average 10 to 15 percentile points higher than do the boys. 

The mean and standard deviation for the entire state-wide population 
of entering Minnesota college freshmen was computed anc is also shown in 
Table 6-4. The mean for the students in this study fell at the 54th 
percentile among Minnesota college-bound students rather than at the 50th. 

One reason for this may be that this study includes only those entering- 
college freshmen who graduated from high school the previous spring. It does 
not include those who stayed out of school for a year or more before enter- 
ing college. Such students may, on the average, be somewhat less able than 
those who go immediately to college. Another reason may be an actual shift 
upward in MSAT scores of Minnesota juniors which, when referred to the 

orxginal norm group established for 1959 entering freshmen, may give a higher 
percentile. ® 

The distance above or below the state-wide mean that each individual 
college fell was computed. This distance was measured in terms of a z-score 
computed according to the following formula: 

_ College Mean - Total State-Wide Mean 

Standard Deviation of Total Freshman Mean 

For example, in Table 6-4, Private Liberal Arts College G, with a mean MSAT 
percentixe of 81, fell almost a full standard deviation (+.94) above the 
mean, vhile the University's General College fell one standard deviation 
(-1.03) below the mean. 

Similar means and standard deviations were computed for high school per- 



3 

For the entire Minnesota high school junior class of 1959-60 from which 
th * bulk of the^e 1961 Minnesota freshmen came, the average MSAT score for 
boys was 29.8 and for girls 30.9, a mean difference of 1.1. This corresponds 
to a 3.3-point difference in percentile rank. 
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”" fc8 3 ? sh ° wn ln Table 6 “5. In high school girls get considerably 
better grades than boys. For the 1959-60 high school juniors, the mean high 
school percentile rank for girls was 56 while the mean for In boys w“ 45? 

the ^fan e for°ffJr? ‘‘V 1 '™'”!! 8 " percentile ranks £or ten different colleges, 

!? 8irls shou Id be approximately 11 percentile points higher than 

„ ,? ff ° y8 ‘ A8aln ’ considerable range between the sexes is found 

staf? rllii dlffer u nt colle 8 es and again there is a large difference in the 

(l/Lw! 8 ! 8 Wh ®5 e 5 he 8irls have “a 311 percentiles approximately 20 percent- 
ile points above the boys. This table also shows the wide range of mean high 

in the 6 entering freshmen among the different colleges 

in the state— -from the 34th to the 93rd percentiles. 

M . mean grade point average obtained by all Minnesota freshmen to all 

C ° 1 ! 886S an ? the standard deviation of this distribution ..as 
computed and the result is shown on the bottom of Table 6-6. This mean 
grade point average is 2.09 which means that almost one half of the entering- 
C ege freshmen in Minnesota receive a less-than-passing 2.0 grade point 

Zti\t tBt / ear iV 01 , 16 * 6 - «" -an P grade 8 point 8 “erag: 

1,13168 and f emales are shown for each of the colleges in 
the state and the distance above below the over-all state-wide meanis 
sh wn in z-score units. This table again shows the wide range of mean grade 
point averages achieved by entering freshman classes—from 1.8 to 2,8. 



A "Difficulty Index" for Each College 



£r “ W ? k"?" tbe distribution of the ability levels of all college 
eshmen in the state and the distribution of grades, the mean of a Dartieular 

point^veraee* dlstrlbutl °? of abdlity can be compared with its mean on grade 
freshen A colle8e ln which tha ability level of its entering 

tog dtotribution a Lv?° Ve * St3 5 6 - Wlde coll68e ^eshman mean but whose fr,d- 
tng distribution gave a mean grade point a.arage below the state-wide freshman 

““ W ° Z ^ d \ fficult f6r 3 Particular student than the typical, or 
averase, college in the state. It is therefore possible to take the z-score 

z^score^rthe 111 y f °J * given colle 8e and subtract it from the 

* ?? r ?! ad ? point ave rage at that college which results in a 
difference which would give a "difficulty index" for each college A 'nlWo 

whose mean on the MSAT for its entering freshman class fell a half a standard 
deviation above the mean for the state-wide population of entering freshmen 
but whose mean freshman grade point average fell exactly at the mean for all 

attfndw would resul f ln a difference in z-scores of -.5. A student 
f»ii f 1 8 3 coll68e withan entering freshman class whose mean ability level 
f! 11 3 ^ 3rt T ° f 3 standard deviation below the state-wide mean, bu/whose 
mean grade point average fell a tenth of a standard deviation above the state- 
wide mean, would find it easier to obtain a particular grade point average 
than at the average Minnesota college, and for this college the difference 

dlfftoCrwtoUC C ° UegeS wlth mlnu8 z - co res Cere therefore 

rrf;;5 ul “Stitutions than the average institutions and colleges with 
positive z-scores less difficult. S 

score Z foCT c? re a °I“ put6d f°r both high school rank and MSAT 

CCxH tL!: 8 inCe the pattern of achievement varies between the 

sexes, these differences were originally computed separately for each sex 

u , or purposes of this study, these scores were combined according to the 
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ratio of students of each sex in each college. This then resulted in two 
indices, one based on high school rank and one on MSAT score. In regression 
equations utilizing high school rank and MSAT to predict college grades, there 
was considerable range among the colleges in the state in the different weights 
assigned to each of these variables. In the typical college, high school rank 
received a weight approximately twice that for MSAT score; therefore, in 
‘combining these two variables to obtain a single z-score difference for each 
college, the differences for each of these variables were combined in a 2:1 
ratio. This resulting proportioned z-score difference was then used as a 
single "difficulty index" for each of the colleges. The resulting z-score 
differences are shown for each of the colleges in Minnesota in Table 6-7* 

These z-score differences are shown in the left-hand column of figures in this 
table. The shapes of the distributions of grades, and therefore the standard 
deviations, were quite similar in all the colleges. Even though the means 
varied, it was possible to convert this z-score difference into an estimate 
of actual grade point difference by measuring the distance above or below 
the mean in the total state-wide distribution represented by the z-score 
difference. These grade point differences are shown in the right-hand column 
of figures in this table. This right-hand column reads in this way: A 

student who attends Private Liberal Arts College A could, on the average, 
expect to obtain a freshman year grade point average .23 of a grade point 
below that which he would receive in the "average" college in Minnesota. A 
btudent attending R^nge Junior College G could expect to receive a grade 
point average .25 of a grade point above that which he would receive in the 
"average" college. There is a difference of over a full grade point (1.22) 
between the college at the top of the list and that at the bottom; 

In going in rough order from top to bottom, realizing that there are a 
number of exceptions in this ranking, it is seen that the University's 
Institute of Technology and College of Liberal Arts give the lowest grades 
to the ablest students. They are followed by most of the Private Liberal 
Arts. Colleges in the state and below that come several other colleges at the 
University and the Catholic Men's Colleges. This latter group falls at 
about the mean for the state and, on the other side of the mean, such 
general groupings do not occur but instead the State Colleges, Catholic 
Women '8 Colleges, and Junior Colleges are found throughout the remainder of 
the colleges having positive z-score differences. At the bottom is the 
University's General College— a junior college which takes only those students 
who are not admissable to other colleges within the University. Students who 
receive considerably above-average grades in this college are allowed to 
transfer into other colleges of the University. The reason fot the large 
number of colleges with positive z-score differences as compared with those 
with negative differences is that the University's College of Liberal Arts 
and Institute of Technology include over 3000 freshmen so that 'these two 
colleges weigh very heavily on the minus side of the mean. 



A Validity Study of the College Difficulty Index 



If the resulting difficulty indices are correct, the differences shown 
here among the various colleges should be reflected in the grades earned by 
a student transferring among them. For example, the average student 
transferring from Private Liberal Arts College B (-.33) J( to State College E 
(+.09) should find his grade point average rises .42 of a grade point. 
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(Table 6-7 Continued) 
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A student who attends Range Junior College A (+.30) who transfers to the 
University of Minnesota, Duluth branch (-.03), should expect his grade point 
average to drop .33 of a grade point. To examine the validity of these 
predictions it is necessary to examine the grades earned by transfer students 
who begin in one college and transfer to another. In most cases there are 
not enough students transferring from one college to another to conduct 
such a study except over a long period of time of gathering data. The one 
college in the state that does receive many transfer students from other 
colleges each year is the University's College of Liberal Arts. It was 
therefore possible to study the students who entered the College of Liberal 
Arts from different schools , predict their mean grade point average on the 
basis of this index and then examine the grades they actually received. 

Information regarding the grades received by transfer students was 
obtained from the University's Office of Admissions and Records for the 
students who transferred into the lower division (first two years) of the 
College of Liberal Arts during the academic year 1963-64. In the majority 
of cases these were students who attended another college for approximately 
one year before transferring to the University. Therefore most of the 
transfer students were not 1961 graduates, on whom the original study was 
conducted, although a few of these students were included in the transfer 
group. The mean grade point average obtained during the entire time in the 
previous college was compared with the mean grade point average obtained 
during the first year in the College of Liberal Arts. If in June of 1964 
the student had attended the University for less than a full year, grades 
earned during the quarters in which he was in attendance were used. 

The results of this study are shown in Table 6-8. In this table is 
shown the mean grade point average achieved by students in the previous 
college and the grade point average achieved in the College of Liberal Arts 
at the University of Minnesota. Within each type of college, the two 
colleges with the largest number of students who transferred to the University 
are shown except for the Catholic Women's Colleges. In this case a large 
enough number of students transferred from only one college. It can be seen 
in Table 6-8 that the 50 students transferring from State College B received 
a 2.47 average in that college. In the College of Liberal Arts they obtained 
a 1.94 grade point average. In Table 6-7 it is seen that State College B 
has a difficulty index of +.29 while at the University's College of Liberal 
Arts it is -.34. Therefore the average transfer student's grade point average 
should drop .63. It is seen in Table 6-8 that the actual drop was .53. 

Similar data is shown for State College A in which the predicted difference 
was -.44 and the actual difference was -.46. 

In each of the colleges studied the actual grade point average achieved 
was very close to that predicted from the difficulty indices except for the 
Catholic Men's Colleges. In Table 6-8 the grade point average for the 
20 students transferring from Catholic Men's College A was predicted to drop 
.32 but instead dropped .79. On the other hand the 41 students transferring 
from Catholic Men's College B were predicted to drop .22 of a grade point 
and the actual difference was a drop of only .04 of a grade point. With this 
exception the results shown in this table indicate that the difficulty index 
constructed by the use of z-score differences do reflect very accurately the 
difference in levels of student achievement obtained by transfer students. 
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Thi8 table showing lower grade point averages for students from most 
colleges indicate that what has become known as "transfer shock" experienced 
by students transferring from state and junior colleges to state universities 
in states such as California (Knoell, 1964) and Georgia (Hills, 1964) also 
exists in Minnesota. 



Summary 



The results of this portion of the study indicate that a particular level 
of achievement is rewarded with lower grades in some colleges than in others. 

It appears that the lowest grades for a particular level of achievement are 
obtained in the University's Institute of Technology and College of Liberal 
Arts than are obtained in most other colleges in the state. At these two 
colleges, with relatively able student bodies, the mean freshman grade point 
average received is 2.0. Since a 2.0 is needed for graduation, approximately 
half of the students therefore receive either a failing or at least a not very 
encouraging grade point average during their freshman year. Roughly similar 
distributions of grades are given in the state and junior colleges where the 
mean ability levels of the student bodies are considerably lower. The typical 
private college has an entering freshman class with an ability level similar to 
that of those entering the Institute of Technology and the College of Liberal 
Arts of the University; however, mean grade point averages received by these 
freshman classes in these institutions tend to be in the vicinity of 2.2 to 2.5. 

It can be argued that students earn the grades they receive and the 
differences presented here are actually due to the fact that students in one 
college with a similar ability level but higher mean grade point average have 
actually learned a good deal more as indicated by their higher grades. The 
information given on the transfer students would tend to refute this, however. 

An achievement test given to students in each of the colleges, for example, 
during the sophomore and senior years, would help to answer some of these 
questions. In this way, the "input" data of the type studied here could be 
compared with the "output" data across the different colleges. 

This ®^ ud y !* as showi1 that the ability levels and the grading distributions 
differ considerably among different colleges and types of colleges, and that 
therefore a particular grade point average represents different levels of 
academic achievement in different colleges. A statistical procedure has been 
described which takes these factors into consideration and yields a "difficulty 
index for each college. This index shows the size of the difference in levels 
of academic achievement among the different colleges. 
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Chapter 7 

DIFFERENCES IN SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUNDS OF STUDENTS 
WHO ATTEND DIFFERENT TYPES OF COLLEGES 



' „ „ A questionnaire which the students filled out in high school included 

These ^ 'ilT d ? al r n f socioe conomic, and cultural backgrounds. 

These items included father s occupation, education of both parents, 

escriptive categories regarding family income, family attitudes toward 

of bofks at T anCe - and ? ontribution to college expenses, numbers and types 
oreaniL^f magazines in the home, and parental membership in various 

of the collets 1 A™* ^ he ^ ef ° re P ossible to compare students attending each 
of the colleges and each of the types of college on these variables. 

Occupation of Father 

f h 0 ,v T f e ^ tUd ? ntS werc askcd to check one of seven categories describing 
atte 5!. occupations. These were: profession, owns or manages 

factorv workf^ " ork ’ sales ’ °™ s or manages farm, skilled tradesLn, or 

f cory worker. In the cases where they could not readily classify their 
fathers occupations, they were asked to check ’'other" and to write in the 

"other" o he \ ther ". OCCUpat i° n - Possible the coders c Wified the 

was either left coded "other" or further classified into "retired^ 
"unemployed,” etc. iirca , 

proportion of students whose fathers were in each of the different 

colW«°^ al T C i? SS 7 f ^ Cati0nS are com P ared according to different types of 

difference!: . The data in this table show that > while th«e are 

differences in fathers occupations among the types of colleges, these 

fvnf i” 06 ® n<>t aS 8reat as many P ec> P le might expect. The more 

studentQ e f PriVate f Llb * ral , ArtS Colle 8 es do not attract almost exclusively 
students from professional or managerial homes, nor are the student 7 

populations in the Junior Colleges made up primarily of students from the 
lawer occupationel levels. Wh-fe Private\L""^tf CoU^s do ^ve 
more students from professional families than do the Junior or State Colleges 
and fewer students from laborer homes, there is a widedistribut^onof 

distribution ba f f ounda a “ types of colleges. Purtherm^ri! tlu 

thaw *™ 0 ° f the * ndividual colleges in each of the groups, af shown in 
the breakdown on this variable for each of the individual colleges in 

sihni di \ b ‘ Evan t he most expensive colleges apparently have enough 
scholarships and financial aid available to insure their attract students 
from the lower occupational levels. 8 sruaent s 

At the University's College of Agriculture, 36 per cent of the students 

e a "rv ior r S ; o ll h ° U8h ^ iS / ar and away the lercentZ? 

entry for any college or group in Table 7-1, it is clear that this college 
also attracts many students from other than farm backgrounds. The percentage 
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entry of 36 is for both sexes. Actually the boys in this college are 
concentrated in agriculture and forestry and 50 per cent of them are from 

farms. The girls are concentrated in home economics where 25 per cent are 
from farms. 



It is popularly assumed that engineering is very likely to attract 
students from families of skilled tradesmen. When the percentages of 
students with fathers who are skilled tradesmen are compared for the 
University's Institute of Technology and College of Liberal Arts, it is 
seen that such is not the case. The proportions of students from all types 
of backgrounds are essentially the same for both the Institute of Technology 
and the College of Liberal Arts with the exception of the proportion of farm 
students in the College of Liberal Arts. There is a smaller proportion of 
farm students in the University's College of Liberal Arts than in any other 
college or type of college. Apparently when students from farm backgrounds 
' 8° to liberal arts colleges, they are more likely to attend smaller colleges, 
either public or private, than they are the large, metropolitan University 
of Minnesota. It may also reflect the position of the University's College 
of Liberal Arts as a "commuter college" in a large metropolitan area where 
there is virtually no farm area available from which to draw students. The 
igher percentage of students from laboring backgrounds at the Junior 
Colleges is due to the location of over half of the Junior Colleges in the 
c!tie s of Minnesota's iron range. A substantial proportion of the students 
m these iron range Junior Colleges come from families where the father is 
or was a worker in the iron mines. 



At the bottom of Table 7-1 are shown the z-scores of the students in each 
type of college compared with the over-all college freshman distribution. 

Each of the types of occupations was ranked from 1 to 7 in the order shown 
on the table ("other" was not included) and the mean and standard deviation 
° t e £ tot f, c °H e 8 e freshman population and the means for each college or 
type of college were found. The means for each of the individual colleges 
and types of colleges were then determined in. terms of z-scores (standard 
deviation units) on this total college distribution.* Students at Private 
Liberal Arts Colleges with a z-score of +.27 fell almost A third of a 
standard deviation above the over-all college mean. Students at the 
niversity s Institute of Technology fell exactly at the mean, while students 
in the Junior Colleges fell 0.4 of a standard deviation below the mean. 

Tboi,ah n8 ?i° f ®? 0res with *? each of the type of college groups is also shown. 
Though all colleges enroll some students from families of every occupational 

level, it is apparent there is considerable "selectivity" across the colleges 
as to where the majority of the students come from. 



Parental Education 



The high school seniors were asked to check the highest educational 
level attained by each of their parents. The-^educational classifications 
ranged from "did not attend school" and "some grade school" through 
graduated from college" and "holds more than one college degree." The 
proportion of students checking each of the educational levels attained by- 

* — College Mean - Total Freshman Mean 
Standard Deviation of Total Freshman Mean 




